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GENTLEMEN, 


HE letter which I; 2 it 1 to . you 3 
this, addreſſed to the Court of Directors, is of ſo great 
S that I ſhould fear to aſk: your countenance of it; if 1 
were not perſuaded, that every attempt, however feeble, to pro- 
mote the intereſt of the Company, and to inereaſe the welfare 

of the people living under their protection, would be ſure to 
find advocates in thoſe, who are ſo a intruſted in the 
mangement of their affairs. | 


In this perſuaſion, I can know 8 anxiety, than what 
proceeds from the conſciouſneſs of my own inability to do 
juſtice to a ſubject, which, in abler hands, could not fail to carry 
conviction. But even here I am taught a confidence, from the 
known indulgence of the Court of Directors; and from the 

A 0 conviction, 


[027 J 


conviction, thatif I rink e to engage their attention 
to the important points ſuggeſted in this letter, the con- 
| ſequences cannot but be favourable to the public intereſt, and to 
the Natives of India, whoſe ſituation ſo much claims the indul- 
gent care of the Company, 


Ir was my intention to have followed theſe ſubjeQts, ws an 
endeayour to have ſhewn how much the peculiar ſituation of 
the Gentlemen in the ſervice: of the Company abroad calls for 
your conſideration ; and to have ſubmitted to you a propoſal 
for relieving them from the neceſſity, which, for ſome years paſt, 
has compelled them to make. their remittances through 
foreigners ; and by that means has cauſed not only a part of the 
wealth, which ſhould be brought directly to this country, to be 
directed into other channels; but has enabled foreigners to 
carry on a commerce with India, under circumſtances which 
have already occaſioned the manufactures to be debaſed, and 
under advantages which cannot fail in time to affect the fales 
of the Company; but a very impaired ſtate of health having 
'obliged me to forbid myſelf, for the preſent, the application 
which theſe ſubjects would require, I will not intrude further 
on your time, than to aſſure atk of the 1 with which 


I have the honour to be, | - 
GENTLEMEN, | 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


— or sur ivAN 
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GENTLEMEN, f 344 RAE. g Tante 
HE great political arrangements of India, from thets variety and 


extent, have unavoidably engaged ſo much of your attention, that 


it cannot be imagined the ſubordinate departments, which called not 


immediately for your aid, ſhould have been enquired into with that re- : 


gard they ies otherwiſe 9 55 roger from Jou. 


66 | * 


From the 3 A; it ak hank happened, that, in- ſome ROY 5 
even the Governments abroad have been obliged to forbid themſelves 
too minute an enquiry, leſt the time given to inveſtigation ſhould have | 


drawn their attention too much from the, more pee cogerrns, m- 
e to their charge. 


IH ns + , 


UnvDxx theſe circumſtances, it may be Serials to koh. he every 
endeavour to convey information will be favourably received by you; 
and though the importance of the ſubject, which this Letter is deſigned 
to treat of, makes me extremely diffident of my own ability; yet having 

reſided many years at Mazulipatam, with ſome advantages of informa- 
tion, and having given a very early application to the buſineſs of that 


department, I hope T may be excuſed the liberty of ſubmitting to you 


"0 obſervations on the ſituation of your affairs there, | 
| To 


kd Wh 2 2 r 


To affiſt my endeavours, I will preſume ſo much vpon your indul- 
Sende, as to divide the ſubjed under the following leich. e 
FigsrT—An attempt to explain the nature of landed tenures under the 
Gentoo government; and to deſcribe the ſecurities, which were provided 
by their inſtitutions, in favour of induſtry and cultivation. 


. SzconpLy—An endeavour to new the influence, which the conqueſt - 
of the Mahomedans had upon theſe tenures. | 


_ "TarzpLy—An enquiry into the introduction and eſtabliſhment of 

Zemindars in theſe provinces; and an explanation of the cauſes, which 
raiſed them to the degree of power and conſideration they were found in 
poſſeſſion of, when the government of the Gon pany came bene. | 


FounrHIY— A view of their preſent Gtuation, and of it's influence 
upon rhe revenue, 'and on the ny of the _— 


_ AnD 1 e of weh el as, it may be doped, 
would tend to increaſe the one, and to extend the other. 


Ir could but little ſerve the object of this enquiry, to attempt an 
inveſtigation of the origin and eſtabliſhment of the Gentoo nation in 
India ; or to examine under what form the diſtribution of lands was 
firſt made amongſt a people, whoſe antiquity ſeems to have eluded the 
enquiry of the earlieſt writers, and whoſe improvements in arts and 
manufactures excited the admiration and wonder of thoſe who 220 vi- 
ſited their country. | 


L. AVING therefore this reſearch to thoſe, who have more ability 
and better opportunities for following it, the deſign of this Letter will 
| h | be 


— 


Tr} | 
be ſufficiently anſwered, if a ſatisfaktory account can be zien of the 
general tenure under, which. landed property. was held at an improved 


period of the Gentoo government, when the progreſs of ſcience had = 


eſtabliſhed regolations, the forms of which till continue in uſe. be 


TE 2 parpoks, it may be ſufficient 1 to obſerve, that however the Z 


general property of the country might have been dif] poſed of, or under 


whatever form of government it might have been ruled by the ancient 
_ Rajahs, the ſubdiviſions of the land were made with all the ſecurity 


and encouragement which induſtry'could require. For, by an expreſs 


law of the Gentoos, it was declared, that the cultivation of the ſoil con- 
veyed a right to the huſpandman, who firſt brought it into improvement, 

of being continued in the management of it; and directed that his in- 
duſtry ſhould be rewarded by certain ſhares in the produce, which, _ 
where no private agreement determined otherwiſe, were regulated to 


be, in improved ground, or grounds which had not been uncultivated 


more than two years, five-fixths; of the crop; in grounds which had 


been uncultivated for three or four years, ſeven-eighths of the crop; 


and in grounds which had been waſte for five years, nine-tenthg.— 


But leſt this extraordinary encouragement, for improving waſte grounds, 


ſnould induce the huſbandmen to extend their views beyond their abi- 


lity, or tempt them to neglect the cultivation of ſuch lands as had been 
firſt intruſted to their induſtry, it was provided by the ſame law, that 
the huſbandmen who ſhould neglect to cultivate ſuch lands, ſhould be 


bound to give to the proprietor the amount of one-ſixth part of the 


crop which ſhould be produced upon other grounds of the ſame qua- 


Ty and extent, and to er a fine of the fare value to the een, 


£ 


As a means of obtaining the moſt ivthentie eee upon 2 


ſubject of ſuch importance, and of enabling the government to judge of 


the abilities of the huſbandmen, 'a public officer was eſtabliſhed in every 


village, 


FE 
£53. 


village, whoſe duty it was to form an exact regiſter of the quantity of | 
ground held by each huſbandman, the part of this which was culti- 
vated, and the number of working cattle he was poſſeſſed of; the pro- 
duce of each man's induſtry became afterwards an article in this regiſter ; 
and the proportion he received of the crop, with the Price of the 
market at the Oe, concluded the account, 5 5 


8 | £4: 


Tur accounts of each village, taken in this detail, were tranſmitted 
to other officers, charged with ſimilar duties in the ſubdiviſions of the 
provinces; who formed from them abſtracts of the ſtate of cultivation, 
the produce and capacity of their ſeveral diviſions, Theſe abſtracts 
were 2gain reduced, by the provincial regiſters, to a ſtill more general 
ſcale ; ſo that a particular ſtate of the induſtry and cultivation in each 
province was conſtantly expoſed to the eye of government. 


. Bzxs1pss the advantages of this mote: mins, a further 
ſecurity was eſtabliſhed in favour of induſtry, by the policy of the 
Gentoo inſtitutions ; which connecting the intereſt of theſe officers of the 
revenue with the improvement of the lands, regulated their ſalaries by 
a commiſſion upon the whole produce of the ſoil in their reſpective de- 
partments; and to encourage them to a faithful diſcharge of their duties, 
their offices were made hereditary; and by that means a tie ſeemed 
eſtabliſhed, too powerful to be affeted by ay ——_— advantages, 


either of oppreſſion or indulgence. 


Bur leſt this ſhould not be a ſuſicient check upon . conduct, 2 
further controul was inſtituted in every village, by the affociation of the 
huſbandmen z who, jealous of their rights, united for their common 
Tecurity ; and to make their union the more effectual, named certain 
* from amongſt themſelves, who, under the character of headmen 

of 


| talk 
; of the village, were charged wich the care of the common intereſts, 


and employed in tranſacting all the buſineſs of the with the 
em ee | 


Anp finally ; —as every regulation for the ſecurity af propre el 
kn been imperfect, where the property itſelf remained in any reſpect 
undefined; it was provided by the Gentoo inſtitutions, that where par- 
ticular agreements were made to ſuperſede the eſtabliſhed regulations 
| with reſpect to the ſhares of the crop, ſuch agreements ſhould be exe- 
cuted in writing before the tillage was commenced ; ſpecifying the exact 
terms of the contract, and determining, in the moſt unqueſtionable 
manner, the extent of the huſbandman's rights, before he yon his 
oxen to the plough. 


sven were the ſecurities and encouragement held out by the Gentoos 
in favour of induſtry, under the protection of inſtitutions, which ſeemed 
particularly formed for their advantage; the huſbandmen exerted every 
ability for the improvement of their lands, and, by the ſimpleſt opera- 
tion, obtained, through their induſtry, a right of property in the ſoil, 
which deſcended to their heirs, upon the eaſieſt and moſt equitable con- 


dition; for it required only a continuation of that induſtry which firſt. 
eſtabliſhed their claim, and, by the exertion of which, the e 


intereſts of the * could not fail to be extended. | 


Sorjrer to this 8 tenure were all the Jands of Hindoſtan, held 
under the government of the Gentoos; and though, in the courſe of 
time, property muſt have ſuffered many changes, purchaſe and ſale 
having been permitted, under certain reſtrictions ; yet, whether the huſ- 


bandman grew into the abſolute proprietor of the ſoil, or the labourer | 


into a huſbandman-; the general * felt no alteration, the country 
continued 


"IF" 


* 


£87 
continued to Nouriſh, and whole riches came to be heaped vp, which 


the Mahomedans afterwards plundered and ee 


1 75 7 141 Fa 2% 
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Tux dies which marked the firſt invaſions of theſe conquerors, 


and the perſecuting ſpirit which, for a time, followed them in their 


depredations, muſt, while they prevailed, have ſhaken every kind of | 


ſecurity. But as ſoon as the eſtabliſnment of their authority made 


them feel a property in the country, their policy diſcovered to them the 
advantages of a ſyſtem, which,” beſides conveying particular informa- 
tion with regard. to the value and capacity of the lands, eſtabliſhed 
checks in every department of the revenue; and the Mahomedans are 


_ accordingly found, in a great meaſure, to have adopted the fegniations 
of the Gentoos, in the adminiſtration of the revenue. 18% 


* Fol though, inſtead of the moderate demands of that government, 


the claims of the emperor were raiſed; in the year of Chriſt 1 300, to one 


half of the annual produce of the lands; yet the protection which 
was at the ſame time extended to the huſbandmen, by the appoint- 


ment of officers to reſtrain the collectors from exacting more than the 
eſtabliſhed rates, and the care which was taken, on the other hand, to 


prevent the huſbandmen from underta king to cultiyate more ground 
than they had the ability to improve, afford arguments in point, not 
only of an attention to the ancient uſages of the Gentoos, but of 


the continuance of thoſe regiſters, which have been before deſcribed 
as conſtituting the baſis of their ſyſtem ; for without aſcertaining the 
particular ſtock of every huſbandman, and the number of ſervants 
employed by him, it would have been impoſſible to have determined 
to what extent they might engage in cultivation; and without the 


aſſiſtance of theſe regiſters, in which every particular was W 


inſerted, this information could. not have been obtained. 


3 


In 


1 1 11 1 
-Ix. GGG 5 


an Inſpector-General was appointed, for every- thing that related to huſ- : 


bandry, under the (denomination of - Amir:-Kohiz! when, divided "_—_ 2d. 
country. into\diſtricts of -ſixty : miles. ſquare, : under a Styckdar, who 
was to be anſwerable for it's cultivation and 1 improvement; and it is. 4 

| faid, that above one hundred ſtrickdars received theit appointments at 
once, and were furniſhed - from the Treaſury with ſeventy lacks" of 
rupees, nm 


| W F ani * 8 151 ? 7+ wer 
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"ox the ;nflability b the. Mabemeden government, the eee 
revolutions which happened in the empire, and the rebellions,. 


which were perpetually breaking out in the provinces, rendering ED 


it impoſſible to accompliſh the eftabliſhmeng, of any general ſyſtem, 
and making it, neceſſary, to adopt ſome. mode, by. which... a.cer- 
tainty might be eſtabliſhed in the reſources of government, the 
cuſſom of farming out the revenues of the provinces. to the 
Omrahs, who were appointed to govern them, which had already 
obtained in ſome places, was extended over the greateſt" part of 
the empire. And: as theſe governors had, for the moſt part, the power 
of adminiſtering, and collecting the revenue at diſcretion,: the modes of 
'- colleion, and the powers and denominations- of the ſeveral officers 
employed in it, differed with local circumſtances, and the ideas of the 
governors for the time. And this may account fot the different de- 
ſcriptions. of officers, which are to be met with in the public acts of 
the Mahomedan government, and for the different duties which officers 
ol the *. denomitiations arp EAPO WIS OI 
provinces, | ing | | 


K 


Wir nour therefore attempting e to fallow the * e- 
lations of the . or . to explain the duties of the 
p 0 | "0 eral 
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ſeveral officers who were employed in the adminiſtration of the revenue 
throughout that extenſive country, which would neceſſarily create con- 
fuſion; it will be ſufficient here to confine the enquiry to what hap- 


pened in the provinces now KN the Company, TRI ow 
„Mazulipatam. 


| Taxes provinces compoſe a part of that diviſion of the peninfula - 
of India, which is known by the name of Golcondah, and which 
was probably formerly comprized in the country of Telingana ; as the 
people are ſtill frequently diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of Telin- 
gas: and theis language called the language of Telinga, in contra- 
diſtinction to that of Malabar, which prevails on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, from Cape Comorin to Pulicat ; when, after croffing a ſmall 
river, a differemt language and national character, with a different 
curteney of money, are to be met with, and are found to prevail as 
far as the northern branch of the river Guadavery, which nearly bounds 
theſe provinces on the north. | 


Tu firſt invaſion of Telingana by the Mahomedans, appears to have 
deen in the year of Chriſt 1304; when it was proſecuted with fo much 
vigour, that in lefs than three years the country was reduced to a tribu- 
tary dependence on the emperor of Delhi; under which it continued, 
with ſome ſhort interruptions, until the year 1344; when the Rajahs 
of the Carnatick and Telingana having confederated together, they 
drove the Mahomedans back into the northern parts of the Deckan ; 
an advantage which they were ſoon afterwards enabled to maintain, 
by the revolt of the Siddee officers in the fervice of the empire. For the 
jealouſy of the emperor, who was himſelf a Patan, and of à different 
ſe& from the Siddees, having induced him to proſcribe theſe officers, 
they were forced into rebellion; and thoſe in the Deckan having ſur- 
prized Dowlatabad, they cafily _— upon all the poſſeſſions of the 

empire 


fol 


empire in the neighbourtivod ; and being ach pins 
and the dominions of the emperor, they ſerved as a barrier to the 
Gentoos, who probably ſupported them in their - rebellion ; and by 
this means a political connexion came to be eſtabliſhed between them, 
which enabled the Siddees to aſſert and maintain their independence, 
and left the Gentoo princes at liberty to govern their countries in 


Ix che information, which an intelligent traveller received in India 

above a century ago, may be credited, the Rajahs continued to main- 
tain their independence, and to govern almoſt all the higher penin- 
ſula, until che year 1467 ; hen having imprudently intruſted che go- 
vernment of extenfive countries to the Mahomedan officers in their 
| ſervice z or, more probably, having ſuffered their Mahomedan neigh- 
bours to become too powerful; whole provinces were wreſted from 
them; and, amongſt others, that of Golcondah; ſhortly after which, 


the government of the Gentoos is ſaid to have been confined to the 
ſouth of the river Kiſtnah, 


Mb ſoon after this event the Mahomedans kt to Mazuli- 
patam, and reduced the coaſt of Golcondah, is not well aſcertained ; 
though it muſt have taken place before the year 1565; ; for the united 
forces of the Mahomedan princes of the Deckan are faid, in that year, 
to have been employed on an expedition againft the Gentoos to the 
ſouth of the rer Kiſtnah, whoſe country they plundered and laid waſte : 
and this opinion appears the better founded, as the revenue of the 
country in the neighbourhoed of Mazulipatam, was adminiſtered under 
the Mahomedan authority in the year 1596, when the anceſtor of the 
preſent Zemindar of Muglatore rented ſome villages in one of the diſ- 

zricts which now compoſe that Zemindary. 
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Tas imperſect ſketch of the progreſs, of the Mahomedans in the 
| Deckan, until they extended their government oyer the countries now 


ſubject to the Company, has been attempted, with a view of connecting 
the ſubject of this Letter, and of fixing the æra when the hiſtory of 
theſe provinces becomes particularly intereſting to the Company. And 
the year 1596 will not be thought improperly choſen for this purpoſe, 
when it is known, that the eſtabliſhment of all the Zemindars in theſe | 
provinces, is to be deduced from the cuſtom, which then firſt took place 
in the family of Muglatore, of farming, at a em nnen 
ments intereſt in * n of the * | 2 


Ira N may be. mas of nk motives which gare iſe! to 
this cuſtom, from the particular fituation of the Deckan government 
at that time, it would ſeem to have been adopted with a view of eſta- 
_ bliſhing a greater certainty. in their reſources, by relieving the revenue 
from a precarious dependence on the ſeaſons, and of providing againſt 
the invaſion with which the emperor Akbar then threatened their 
_ countries, For it appears gradually to have extended itſelf with the 
progreſs of the imperial arms, which were ſoon afterwards carried into 
the Deckan z until at length the weakneſs. of the government diſcover- 
ing itſelf on every fide, it became neceſſary to enlarge the powers of 
the renters; and commiſſions. were accordingly granted, conſtituting 
them Zemindars; and, by that appointment, inveſting them with _ 
cial authority over the lands they held at rent. 


| Tar earlieſt inſtance | of this kind appears to OM pen in the 
year 1624, when the anceſtor of the Muglatore family, who has been 
ſeen in 1594 renting a few — was * of three. 
entire diſtricts. 


et 
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- SIMILAR appointments ſoon after this took place in favour of other 
renters; and in the year 1687, when Aurungzebe, after having finally re- 
duced the Deckan princes, had annexed their countries to the dominions 
of the empire, the greateſt part of theſe provinces was found to be held 
under Zemindary Saneds; which were then confirmed by the con- 
queror, and afterwards extended; ſo that, at his demiſe, in the year 
1707, the whole cy was poſſeſſed by the — of the W 
Zemindars. 


Font this * the confuſion which „ in every part of the 
empire, encouraged the Zemindars in theſe diſtant provinces to relax 
in their obedience ; in which they were ſupported by the diſputed title 
to the government of the Deckan ; where Nizam-ul-Muluck, maintain- 
ing himſelf in oppoſition to the orders of the Mogul, excited them to 
diſregard an authority, which poſſeſſed not the means of 2 
ſubmiſſion. | 


. PO in the year 1922; PHE of the more * of had | 
were nearly reduced by the Soubah of the Golcondah divifion of the 
Deckan, who oppoſed the pretenſions of Nizam-ul-Muluck ; yet the 
approach of the Nizam obliging him to turn his arms to the defence 
of his own government, they were again left at liberty to ſtrengthen 
themſelves ; and the fituation of affairs fayouring their views, they ſoon 
affected the Late and independence of the ancient Rn, 


Bor the faccels of dock 3 in che year 172 55 
effectually eſtabliſhed his authority over all the Soubaſhips of the Dec- 
kan; and the affiſtance of the Zemindars being no longer neceſſary to 
his ambition; his policy would not ſuffer a power, which might become 


formidable, to eſtabliſh itſelf in his dominions; and therefore finding 
| an 


u 3 


an 6 in his ambition, and poſſibly juſtified by the conduct of the 
Zemindars, he marched an army into theſe provinces, and, after a long 
fiege, reduced the fort of Noozeed, which was built in the year 1700 
by the Zemindar of that country, whom he now diſplaced, and deprived 
of his Zemindary Saneds; he afterwards entered the country of 
Muglatore, which he alſo took 12 215 of, and then returned to 
Hydrabad. | | 


Bur theſe were rather temporary advantages, than the reduction of 
the- Zemindars ; for Nizam - ul- Muluck was ſcarcely returned to his 
capital, when the adherents of the families of Noozeed and Mugla- 
tore, ſecretly aſſiſted by the other Zemindars, appeared in arms, plun- 
dering and laying waſte the country; and though, in the year 1729, 
they were forced to yield to the ſuperior power of the Nizam's arms, 
and to fly before his deputy, Ruſtum Jung Khan, who expelled them 
all from their lands; yet the country remained ſuch a ſcene of diſorder, 
from their incurſions and depredations, that no revenue was drawn 
from it; until at length the expedient of admitting them in the cha- 
rater of temporary renters was adopted, and they were allowed, in 
1737, to farm ſmall parts of the lands they had formerly poſſeſſed. 


| From this time, favoured by the intrigues which brought Nadir 


Shaw into the empire, and by the revolution at Delhi, in which Ni- 


zam-ul-Muluck was principally concerned, the Zemindars were again 
enabled gradually to extend themſelves; and though the return of 
Nadir Shaw into Perfia left the Nizam in poſſeſſion of the emperor, 
and of all the remaining power of the Mogul government; yet his 
abſence from the Declan occafioned diſturbances in that quarter, which 
were only to be quelled by his preſence and abilities ; and which, by 
| afterwards confining his attention to the Carnatick, where theſe diſtur. 
bances 
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bances prevailed, peceffivily. added the views. off the Bank bs- 
theſe northern provinces; who ate found, between the years 1737 and 


1743, to have recovered all their former poſſefians ; and to have held 


them with the permiſſion of Nizam-ul-Muluck, if not under the 
ſanction and authority. of his Saneds. . | 


| Dunixs the few remaining years of the Nizam's life, the Zemindars 
appear to have ſubmitted to the authority of his government; and a 
ſhort interval of quiet was given to the inhabitants of theſe provinces. 
But upon his death, which happened in the year 1749; the whole State 
having been thrown into confuſion, by the diſputed fucceflion to the = 
government of the Deckan, they were again encouraged to renew their 
fchemes of independence; and the opportunity af a diſpuied title 
authorizing them, under the pretence of attachment, to take up arms, 
they eaſily re-eſtabliſhed their power, and as eafily n Sancds 
from the prevailing Soubah. 


In this ſtate were the affairs of theſe provinces, when the French obs 


tained a grant of them, in the year 1953, from the third ſen of the ald | 
N _ Salabet Jung, who now ruled the Deckan. 


| In the commencement of their a dome of the Zemin- 
dars were made to feel the weight of their power; but this was neither 
of long duration, nor did their government in general prove unfa- 
| vourable to the Zemindars. For the engagements of the French having 

obliged them to lead their troops into the different parts of the Deckan, 
where the Soubah's government needed their ſupport, before their own 
authority was well eſtabliſhed in theſe provinces, the collection of the 
revenue, upon which the payment of the army depended, became the 


fieſt object of their government, and neceflarily engaged them in a 
temporizing ſyſtem. 


N Tae 


Wr 
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Tux e of Mazulipatam, which rriadared to the Engliſh arms 
in-1759, having deprived the French of all influence in thoſe countries ; 
and the fituation of the Company's affairs having made it prudent to 
reconcile. the Soubah to their ſucceſs ; theſe be were n fallered 
to return under his government. f 


Ir would be a tedious detail of oppoſition and diſputed power, to fol- 
low the Soubah's deputies in the management of thoſe provinces, and 
in their ineffectual attempts to controul the Zemindars z nor would the 
ſubject be at all elucidated, by enlarging upon the different. negotiations 
which were opened, after the fall of Pondicherry, with the preſent Sou- 


bah, Nizam Ally Khan, the fourth ſon - of - Nizam-ul-Muluck, for | 


nn a = of thoſe end to che Company. 


It may be ſufficient therefore to obſerve, that the Zemindars paying 
little regard to the authority of the Soubah, diſſipated the revenues in 
quarrels amongſt themſelves; and that a general confuſion prevailed 
throughout the country, till the Phirmaunds of the Mogul conveyed 
the ſovereignty of theſe MR to the N in the bes. TR. . 

Tax Soubah, who had Aattered himſelf that the RAS Ä at 
lengtk be induced to accept theſe provinces from him, upon the condi- 


- tion of granting him a military aſſiſtance for the general ſupport of 


his' government, as the French had done to his brother, and who, in 


this hope, had but a few months before refuſed a very conſiderable an- 


.nual tribute, received the news of this event with indignation and diſ- 
appointment; and immediately made preparations to diſpute the autho- 
Ry of a grant, the anthenticty of which he affected to deny. 


Bur the appearance of a formidable army having ſoon ene 15 
way to a negotiation, the treaty of Hydrabad was concluded toward 


the 
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the end of the year at by which all pretenſion to theſe provindes 
was relinquiſhed by the Soubah, and the nn of 1. wann 
| en admitted without further W 2 eee 


yt hace: was b to e alas the gelt e ith tha 
Zemindars, for the tribute of their lands, would be attended with diffi- 
culty; and as the agents of the Company were unacquainted with the 
language of the country, and but imperfectly informed in the uſages 
of the people, it was judged expedient to adminiſter the | GOIN. 
for! a time in the manner which wag 8 _ ann.. 
4 Me 42 [3 217 39 
Bi this Honky all the authority; 1 the Conga was. <idcleguted to 
Huſain Ally Khan; who, in the character of. their deputy, and ſup- 
ported by their power, proceeded through the provinces, making ſuch 
agreements as he could with the Zemindars; but under an engagement! 
to the Company, of paying annually into their treaſury.the ſum of Ma- 
dras Pagodas 316,666, „ the charges of the i fires xg 
KOI E Ben; end rey T1000 0 17:40 
115 448 manner was s che ee theſe 8 2driiniſtered, . 
| "ill, the: end of the year 1769; when it being thought that the ſervants 
of the Company were qualified to undertake the management of the 
country themſelves, it was determined to aboliſh the uſe of intermediate 
agents, and to ſettle with each Zemindari for the tribute of his lands. 
A reſolution which was immediately rewarded, by an increaſe in the re- 
venue from Madras Pagodas 316.666 to Madras Pagodas 491,941; at 
which rate the Zemindars continued: to pay until the year 1773, when 
a a ſmall increaſe was made upon the rene wal of the leaſes, though not to 
take place till 1776. | 


— 
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Hero how followed the Zemindars through alt the variety of their 
fortune; from the time of their inſtitution, to the period of the Engliſh 

adminiſtration; it will be neceſſary, before we proceed in their ſtory, ts 
look back to the former inſtitutions of the country; and to take another 


view of the particular temper of the government, onder which oy 
pitti their appointment, 


| Ir hav been ſcen, in the firſt part of this 1 how careful the go- 
vernment of the Gentoos had been, to provide every ſecurity and en- 
couragement in favour of induſtry; and with. what attention the rights 
of the huſbandmen ſeemed to have been guarded againſt every kind of 
violation. It would however be preſuming too much to ſuppoſe, that 
injuſtice and oppreflion had never invaded theſe regulations, until the 
conqueſt of the Mahomedans had fubverted the government, or that 
the virtues of the Gentoos had yielded only to the miſcrable en 
of their ſnuation. | 


Tux multiplicity of their penal wn] ſaid to have been enacted long 
before the name of Mahomed was known, proves, that the vices, com- 
mon to all extended ſocieties, had made their way amongſt them; and 
thobgh the peculiar wiſdom of their political inſtitutions, blended, as 
they were, with the principles of their religion, and ſupported by the 
authority of the Bramins, prevented any material decline in the in- 
duſtry of the people, while under the government of their Rajahs; yet 
whenever the delegated authority of the Mahomedan government has 
ſince given them the power, it muſt be acknowledged, they have been 
found to exereiſe it with relentleſs ſeverity over their brethren ; prac- 
riſing every ſpecies of oppreſſion, and diſcovering uncommon ingenuity 
in the modes of exaction; while, on the other hand, the hiſtories of 
Bengal and the Carnatic furniſh two inſtances of Mahomedan adminiſ- 


tration, which will cauſe the government of Swah Khan in the one, 
8 and 


119 * 
and of Sadutullah Khan in the other, to. be OTOL!" 


may well bear a compariſon with the reigns of the nnn 


Possinx v it would be but doing juſtice to ER Mahomedans to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame moderation which was exerciſed for a time in Ben- 
gal and the Carnatic, would have been continued in thoſe countries, and 
even have been extended to every part of their conqueſts, if the ſame 
advantages, of a well-eſtabliſhed authority, had enabled them to have 
directed their attention to the happineſs of their ſubjects; at Jealt this 
is an acknowledgment which ſeems due, where the ſpirit of perſecu- 
tion was made to yield to humanity, and where the uſages of the eon - 
quered were adopted, in preference to the cuſtoras and ideas » the 
conquerors. 


| Sopan circumſtunces have been before meationed, to prove how early 
this attention to the Gentoo inſtitutions took place; but the accommo- 
dating policy of the Mahomedans, ſeems fo peculiarly diſtipguiſhed i in 
the ſelection of perſons to fill the office of Zemindar, that it would be 
unpardonable to omit obſerving here, that although, in the courſe of 
time, the whole country of Hindoſtan was converted into Zeminda- 
ries, except thoſe parts which were Jeft in the hands of tributary Ra- 
jabs, or the ſmall diſtricts reſerved for the particular convenience of 
government ; yet, in all the appointments to this office, there appears 
to have been but one inſtance of it's having been conferred on a 
Mahomedan; and this ſingle exception is accounted for, from the 
great importance of a paſs which lay in the diſtrict, and which ren- 
dered it rather a military poſt, than a province of the revenue. | 


Ir has been ſeen, that a Zemindar, beſides the ſuperintendance of the 


revenue, was officially inyeſted with Judicial authority within the limits 
C 2 of 
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of his Zemindary; and of courſe, that the Gentoos were left, in a great 
meaſure, to be governed by thoſe laws, which long eſtabliſhment hac 
ſanRified, and to which they were attached by every mo:al and reli» 
a eee 


How theſe oO came to 46 perverted; and wha countries, ond 
the Mahomedans found abounding in every kind of plenty, ſhould, 
when reduced to their dominion, preſent the melancholy picture of 
miſery and deſolation, even though favoured by the continuance of it's 
ancient uſages, are queſtions which would require a particular inveſti- 
gation; though poſſibly, aſter the minuteſt enquiry, no better ſolution 
could be given, than what has alteady appeated in the confuſion and 
diſorder of the times; cauſes which could hatdly fail, in any country, to 
pervert the wiſeſt regulations into ſources of oppreſſion, and to pro- 
duce thoſe evils ſo heavily, but ſo juſtly complained of in India. It 
has been ſeen however, that they were not there beyond remedy; and 
the intervals of good government, which were felt in Bengal and the 
Carnatic, may ſerve to prove, that poſſeſſed of the means to enforce 
authority, and of abilities to direct the re e of government, every 
thing wy in be ee for in that N 0 

> #4. (Ed: 204609 

Harrur theſe means are in the poſſeſſion of the + att It has 
been already ſeen, with what effect they have been employed in theſe 
provinces for increaſing the revenue; it may be added, that the in- 
veſtments have received a like increaſe; and that, by reſtraining the 
power of the Zemindars, induſtry has been relieved from thoſe inter- 
ruptions of war and devaſtation, to which it was x 0 before the go⸗ 
vernments of the Company came to be eſtabliſhed. ROD 


How much further theſe improvements might be extended, and 
what meaſures ſhould be purſued for that purpoſe, ſhall be ſubmitted 
8 . to 


C9: 1; . 
to your conſideration-in the courſe of this letter. But previous thereto, 
it will be proper to go back to the ſubject of the Temindars; and to 
explain, how far the internal police of theſe provinces Was found to 
have been affected, by their conduct during the anarchy and confuſion 
which prevailed in the government, from the death of Nizam-ul- 
Muluck, "ill by eſtabliſhment of the Dean 8 nee 1 
tt 10 1 . ſeen, they: a diſputed title to the . en- 
| coutaged the Zemindars to ſeek the means of ſecurity in their own 
reſources ;/ and that in a little time their authority, countenanced rather 
than controuled by thoſe whoſe cauſe they had aſſiſted, grew into a 


power, which enabled them to aſſume the title and RAY of " 
ancient Rajahs. | 


For a time a common intereſt united them, in the ſupport and defence 
of the advantages they had obtained; and while the 4ittle remaining 
power of the government required any general exertion of their flrength, 
they continued to be in ſome degree connected by the ſame» principle. 
But from the time this neceſſity ceaſed to exiſt, the jealouſies of un- 
controuled power and equal rank, with unequal ability, gave rife to 

diviſions amongſt them: The means, which before had been employed 
to oppoſe the authority of government, were directed to mutual en- 
croachments; and at length their animoſities roſe to ſuch a height, that 
every difficulty was preferred to the acknowledgment of ſuperiority. 


Tux expenſes of theſe violent conteſts, which ſpread deſolation on 
every ſide, and expoſed the unhappy huſbandmen to all the miſety of 
arbitrary oppreſſion ; the payments which were occaſionally made to 
government, and the neceſſity of ſometimes buying off it's reſentment; 
cauſed ſuch drains'of money from the Zemindars, as could not fail to 
involve m! in heavy debts; and their neceſſities increaſing, while the 

uncertainty 
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uncertainty of payment enhanced the demands of the money-lenders, 
the whole property of the country ſoon became en to che will of 
their creditors. 


Tun policy of the Mahomedans, who had 4 encouraged the 
agency of money-lenders, for the convenience of ſpeedy payment, and 
from the advantages which are to be drawn from the influence of a 
monied intereſt, where authority is but ill ſupported, operated with 
Particular force in favour of the Soucars vpan this occaſion ; ſo that their 
credit ſoon came to be the prevailing influence in theſe provinces: for 
employed on one fide by government with the collection of it's rents 
from the Zemindars, and on the other fide by the Zemindars with their 
collections from the huſbandmen, they grew to be a center of union 
without whoſe agency no part of the great machine could be put in 
motion, and whoſe influence was at all times ſufficient to govern it's 

direction. 


| 3 was 5 ſtate of theſe provinces, when the grant of the Mogul, 
and the treaty of Hydrabad, ſubjected them to the dominion of the 
Company and though, from that time, a watchful attention to the con- 
duct of the Zemindars, an invariable reſolution to repreſs every attempt 
in them for terminating their own differences, and an unremitted ſtea- 
:dineſs in keeping them to the punQtual diſcharge of their rents, have 
marked the adminiſtration of the Company's agents, and effeQually 
reduced the power of the Zemindars; yet the buſbandmen till labour 
under oppreſſion ; the Zemindars ſtill feel the weight of accumulating 
debts ; and the Soucars, poſſciied of all the ſpecie of the country, till 
continue to enjoy all the influence of their profeſſion, | 


Ir the foregoing pages expreſs the ideas it is intended they ſhould 
convey, they will have ſhewn, that there is a connexion of intereſts, ſo 
intricately 
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Ae interwoven in theſe provinces, that the . cars oil bs L 
Won in forming any plan for improvement. | | 


Taz ftate of landed property, from the ſimpleſt, but ſecureſt de- 
pendence upon induſtry, is become precarious and uncertain ; the 
Zemindars, from wealth and power, are involved in all the difficulties 
of debt, without a hope that the embarraſſments of government will, 
as heretofore, enable them to withhold their tribute; and the Sou- 
cars, countenanced and ſupported as formerly, for the convenience of 
their agency, have now the ſanction of the Company for their engage- 
ments with the Zemindars, and demands upon their juſtice for the 
liquidation of ſuch debts, as have been contracted ſince ne eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Engliſh government, 


Ir has been ſuggeſted, that the peedielt a moſt effectual way of 
reſtoring good order in theſe provinces, and extending the bleſſings of 
freedom and ſecurity to the induſtrious inhabitants, would be, to diſ- 
place the Zemindars, and return to the ſyſtem which prevailed under. 
the mild adminiſtration of the Gentoos ; and in ſupport of this meaſure, 
it has been urged, that the revenue of the Company would be increaſed, 
by the addition of the ſums now received by the Zemindars. 


IF the Zemindars were ill in poſſcflion of that bende which made 
them ſo formidable to the Mahomedans, and if the collection of the 
revenue depended upon the precarious ſtrength of the government, the 
policy of this meaſure, however hazardous, could not be queſtioned. 
But as it has been ſhewn, that the revenue, though increafed, is paid 
with punctuality; that the power of the Zemindars, heretofore ſo formi- 
dable, is reduced to an abſolute dependence upon the authority of the 
Company; and that . their engagements with the Soucars, having the 
ſanction of Government, have involved the publick faith; it may be 

permitted 
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petmitted to doubt, whether the expulſion of the Zemindars' might not 
be productive of conſequences more prejudicial to the publick intereſt, 
than thoſe abuſes are which it is propoſed to correct; and whether, 
inſtead of bringing an increaſe of revenue to the treaſury, it might not 


be the means of Heng uy ow Fund, the loſs of that which i is 
now collected. | | | 


as \ 


Ir een cannot 0 ſuppoſed, that the: liebe of the Aewinden, 
which has had ſuch time to eſtabliſh, ſhould expire with their power; 
that. the prejudices of long habit and dependence ſhould immediately 
diſſolye; or, that the huſbandmen, accuſtomed as they have been, 
under the unſteady adminiſtration of the Mahomedans, to ſee Zemin- 
dars diſplaced and reſtored, without any improvement of their own 
ſituation, ſhould at once adopt new ideas; confide in the declarations of 
government, which all! former experience has taught them to diſtruſt; 
and ęxpoſe themſelves to the hazards of a revolution, the: benefits of 
vhich they could ſee but at a diſtance, and which even then muſt ſeem 
precarious to them; becauſe in the lands conquered from the French, 
or thoſe. ceded by the Nabob, over which the Zemindars have no 
authority, the condition of the huſbandmen has hitherto received no 
improvement; nor are they ſenfible of any other change, than that of 
ſeeing a temporary renter in poſſeſſion of that nga which they 
: been uſed to Ie in their os mcg Tm 


i may ee 3 1 be ;aferred, that until time ſhould im- 
nde wear out the influence of the Zemindars; until their adhe- 
rents, whether of family, tribe, or attachment, ſhould die away, or be 
involved! in their ruin ; no material improvement could take place. On 
the contrary, it might juſtly be apprehended, that their followers, as 
ha ppened in the time of Nizam · ul · Muluck, would infeſt and diſturb 
the induſtrious huſbandmen, deſtroying their ne and their crops; 


f and 
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"i that all the vigilance of government, or the aQtiviry of Seapehe 


would be inſufficient to protect a. country of four hundred: miles in 


e and of difficult Lal in * parts, from their depredations. 
12 6 Zum 71 „ 7 9 vol ort uri 
W theſe Audra, which would. inevitably involve the cur: 
rent revenue, and render it precarious, the policy. of diſplacing the 
Zemindars may well be queſtioned. Probably, upon further enquiry, it 
will appear, that the real intereſt of the Company may be found in 
continuing and ſupporting them; and in ſuch an event, it will not be 
unſatisfactory to diſcover, Fane there are claims upon their Juſtice i in 
fongnr, of mindern, 85 5 Pl rele hott Me Dai ware Th 
' #1 il Eule a zin of L 196478 
| "nw the Phirmaunds of the Mogul, conveying the ſovereignty-of 
theſe provinces to the Company, were firſt publiſhed,” circular letters 
were diſpatched to all the Zemindars, inviting: them to acknowledge 


the authority of the Engliſh Government; and zhaugh ſome of them, 


influenced by the intrigues and ditections of the Soubah, diſregarded 
the ſummons, yet ihe greater number aſſembled at the Place which was 
appointed for receiving their obedience; and articles were then entered 


into with them, promiſing them a nen of all their juſt 2 
and n.. 


. * 7, . . * 
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Ir would be anal now! to enter into an explanation of whit 
their rights and privileges were then underſtood to be, as it is not de- 
ſigned here to eſtabliſh any claims for the Zemindars, beyond the mere 
ſecurity af their poſſeſſions; for though the articles referred to may be 
thought to convey. privileges of more extent, yet when it is conſidered 
what infinite advantages are included in» the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
property, and that the Zemindars never could have enjoyed this ſecurity 
under the anarchy and confuſion of the Mahomedan government, it 


Fg 
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will readily be ndmined, chat the exchange of fark. advenjitions bes 
ad Es a good, would be greatly in their favour, blugw 


8 Lone, it muſt be confeſſed, that this ſecurity has not 
been complete „ nor can it be hoped chat it will ever be confidered ſo, 
while the power of mating an arbitrary mcreafe in the revenue is re- 
ſerved by goverument; for no conſidenee in it's juftice and good i in- 
tentions can | be nn to E pity the” apy pn week of ſuch a 


Ir may indeed be SSN that die e 38 by the l 
uſage of India; that it was found eſtabliſhed in theſe provinces, when 
they ſubmitted to the dominion of the Company; and that in the agree- 
ments made with the Zemindars in 1769, and thofe which have been 


die concluded, it was admitted without oppoſition, And, fo far as 
the kigbt to exerciſe this power is concerned, it would certainly ſeem 


juſtified 'by theſe authorities. But it is not the right, it is che policy of 
the meaſure that is queſtioned ; and this, it is preſumed, will not meet 
with advocates in a country, . of a arts 


generally and Io well underſtood, | i 


| 
8 


Ir may therefore now with ſome confidence be ſaid, that the mea- 
ſute frum which che moſt extenſrre influence might be expected in theſe 
provinces, and that which would moſt favonrably proclaim the inten- 
tions of government, would be, to convert the precarious and diſcou- 
raging tenure, under which the Zemindars now hold their lands, into 
dae abſolute and invariable ; aſcertaining the increaſe which ſhould 
be made upon renewing the leaſes at ſtated periods, and 5 _ 
pat mowed: heir, te 
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Tan only material Aan this meaſure, yopld ehe 


Aal of aſcertaining the value. af rhe improvements which might 
be made between the periods of renewal ; but this, it is inlagined, will 
be found of little weight in the preſent caſe. For as the regiſters, 


which were before-mentioned td .haye been. inſtivpted. by e Gengoo | 


government, ave ſtill regularly taken in every village and district; and | 
28, by means of theſe, the ſtats of cultivation may qt all times. he caps 
traſted with the quantity of waſte ground belonging to cyery Zemindar þ 
it would require only ta aſceriain the firſt rent, aud ſpecify the pT 
tion which, at the expiration, of the term af that rent» SOVSEDARenF 
ſhould take of the income from the improvements;-apd this would Aps 
pear the more caſy, 98 he pagilters: not only-mark che quantity af 


ground cultivated and it's produce, but in as of TY w_ 
duce at the time of the harveſt. 


' Tax irke oppoſed for was is the Ro now paid. were to * 
continued for ten years; and that, upon reference at this tine to the Er: 
giſters, it ſhould be found 4 85 Part. of the improveable land hes 
waſte : let it be ſuppoſed further, that ypon 8 like reference at the 
end of the ten years, it ſhould appear, that ane guarter part of fuch 
improveable land had been broughs: under cykiyation s. and that ir 
produce, upon a medium of the ten years, had yielded ſuch a ſym: ig 
ſuch an eyent, it would-not ſeem difficult, the proportion being fixed 


and rated by per centage upan chis medium, to N 18 r fon 
the next term by the amount of ſuch proportion. 
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Tus ſpirit of induſtry ſo conſtantly attaches jiſelf to che ſecurity of 
property, ĩhat the Zemindars, no longer dependent upon the precarious 
tenure of preference, but eſtabliſhed in their poſſeſſions, and ſure of 
ſharing largely in the profits of their improvements, would ſeri- 
ouſly turn their attention to the cultivation of their lands ; and filled 
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vith-confidence/id the juſtice of government, they wol 
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Bor before any ſuch dts Tue be Be with {ali 


it would be neceſſary to adopt ſome expedient, by which the Zemin- 
dars might hope to be freed in time from the heavy load of debt they 


are involved im ᷣ the mere intereſt of which now keeps them in verty, 
aud, by reſtraining their induftry, muſt ever retard the Pte ot the im: 

ptovement. Without this, all che efforts of government, and every 
eticouragement they could propoſe, would be inſufficient for reſtraining 


oppreſſions; "which originating in qe esct 4 muſt" e continue while the 
weight of Tat neceſfity'is fett. 


39 1 en, 4 Jo 494 
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Ax arrangement therefore with the ny? far the liquidation of 
the" debts due to them from the 2 mindats, ſeems a meaſure as neceſ- 
Lary to the intereſt of the Company, as it would be eſſential to the relief 
of the Temindars; but how to effect this, without occafioning diſtruſt 
in the minds of the Soucars, Ts a queſtion of equal difficulty and im- 


portance: for it can hardly be imagined, that the public credit of the 


Company in India is ſupported by at confidence which the national 


faith procures to it here; nor if it were, would it be prudent to propoſe 


that the Company ſhould adopt the expedient of funding ; and by 
taking upon them the debts of the Zernindlars, make themſelves re- 


ſponfible for the payment. 


But though it ene too hazardous to propoſe a meaſure of this 
Kind, it may not be impoſſible to qualify the idea; and by ſubſtituting 
the guarantee of the Company inſtead of their ſecurity, and by employ- 
ing mediation Dead - authority, 10 Lk ro > gain dhe confidence of 

8 the 
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17 Fr N ne * the income of the 1 
| may be aſcertained from the tegiſters which are kept i in every diſtrict. 


By a ſimilar referenee to their leaſes,” their rents may be compared with 
their receipts ; and as their ordinary expenſes might be limited, it 
would ſeem an eaſy calculation to judge of their ability for diſcharging 
their debts. . For inſtance, ſuppoſe a Zemindar, in the receipt of fifty 
| thouſand pounds a year, ſtands charged with arent” of thirty thou- 
ſand; and that his ordinary expenſes amount to ten thouſand; it muſt 
appear evident, that in ſuch a caſe there can remain but ten thouſand 
to be applied towards the payment of his debts, and chat of courſe 
the en of the —_ muſt be limited d to this ſum. 


: "1 * * 
2 o 


"In lch s caſe as WO there dh could be no objeftion to the 
Company's obliging the Zemindar to appropriate this ſum for the diſeharge 


of his debts; nor could there be any danger in their charging them- 


ſelves with the receipt of it, and accounting annually for the amount 
to the Sodcars: and as this would be ſecuring to them the effectual 
interpoſition of the Company's authority for the recovery of theit 


debts, it would ſeem that the opportunity of ſuch an indulgence 


would be moſt fortunate for urging the neceſſity of lowering the rate 
of intereſt; and particularly as, from the ſtatement juſt given, it might 
be made evident, that, without ſuch reduction, the Zemindars who are 
moſt involved could never be relieved, as the premium of 20 per cent. 
would abſorb the whole fum which could in reaſon be appropriated. 


Ir would be expecting too much, to imagine, howe ver | reaſonable 
this may appear, that the Soucars would immediately come into the 
Shes | views 
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views of the Company: It may however be hoped, that forne amangſt 
them might be induced to accede to them ; and that, by a proper ime 
provement of every favorable opportunity, they may all, in the courſe 


of time, be engaged to adopt a meaſure, grounded ſojevideatly wpdn the 


public and general benefit, and ultimately providing for the entire difs 


charge of their debts. As a further inducement, they might be aſſured, 
that in proportion as the 1 improvements in the country ſhould, upon 
the renewal of leaſes, enable the Company to increaſe their revenue, 
in the ſame proportion would they imereſt —— have the pay» 
ments W bas 80 


Ir may poſſibly be objected to this method of 8 hs 
the Soucars do not merit the protection and fupport it propoſes to give 
them z and that their agency having been ruinous to che 'Zemindars; 
the ſooner and the more ſeverely they can be reſtrained in their exac- 


tions, the over the Company may hope to Ke dpi e 


Bor before an objedtion of this kind ſhould be admitted; it 500 
ſeem neteſſary to enquire, whether the rate of intereſt required by the 
Soucars, ſhould be imputed to a ſpirit of uſury in them or whether it 
ſhould not more properly. be charged to the peduliar circumſtances of 
the times, which, by rendering che recovery of property precarious, 
might have made it but a reaſonable compenſation. At leaſt, if it may 
be permitted to apply the experience of other times, and other coun- 
tries, to this ſubject, it would not be difficult to prove, that the inſo- 
curity of Property» whether occaſioned by want of confidence in the 
government, or it's inability to protect, has always produced a fimilar 
increaſe in the premium upon money; and that the return of good 
order and equitable adminiſtration, have always proved ſufficient to.re- 


denn. | 8 
ä his 
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- - Awp to it would cenninly happen in theſs provinces, if the authority 
of government ſhould de made but gently to interpoſe, and an unpne- 
Judiced conduct be obſerved towards the Soucars. If unhappily a dif- 
ferent line ſhould be purſued, and the power af the Company aud 
be directed ſuddenly to code the Soucars ioto any, method of af | 
rangement leis favourable to their intereſt, tbe public credit could not 
picks be wounded, and the views of the Compgay to be counterated 

in every part of India; for the infiuence'sf the Soucars has extended 
irſelf to every Durbar ; and their agency has been 8s much cxicouraged, 
becauſe it has been found as neceſſary by Hyder Aly, the Soubah, and the 
MNarattas, as it has been ſeen to have bees in the inc ade, Mazu- 
W as ĩt was ee nee e fects io Yonge 


Evy 1 improvement. which ſhould by theſe means be made in the 
ſituation of the Zemindars, oould not fail to produce ſome amendment 
in the condition of the huſbandauen. But che aid of ſuch eccidental 
benefits would never bring forth thoſe exertions of induſtry, which ariſe 
from ſecurity, and the certainty of enjoyment. The huſbandmen would 
Kill beat a great diſtance from tlie happy ſtate, in which the wiſdom of 
the Gentoo adminiſtration had placed their anceſtors ; and untii ſomt 
proſpe& could be ſhewn them of returning to their ancient eſtabliſu- 
ment, it is to de appreheuded nn be ane by 
diffidonee and diſtruſt, 


A variety of regulations might be da which would ſcem a0 
promiſe them every ſecurity, and to preclude every interference of the 
Zemindars beyond the neceſſary buſineſs of collecting their rents. 
But regulations are ſeldom found ſufficient to prevent the ſtrong 
from oppreſſing the weak, or to counteraCt the habits of eſtabliſhed 
uſage. The mind, Jong accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion, has not ſtrength -. 
enough to aſſert the rights to which new regulations may call ity nor 


can 
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can the haughty tone of authority be ee ſoftened in into the 
mil PT of ne 


7 Soles eden Would therefore be ite det which, e 
ſeeming to look beyond the immediate relief of the huſbandmen, 
might tend to inſpire them with confidence; and to revive that inde- 
pendence of ſpirit, which alone can ſecure to them the benefit of new | 


regulations; and poſſibly this expedient * be r in che 5 55. 
ann. it is Propoſed to relieve. WALLY 


Ir is a «fat well aſcertained; that the beate of is huſ- 
W reduce them for the moſt part to the neceſſity of borrowing 
money z and that the lowneſs of their credit obliges ſome of them 
to take it at an extravagant intereſt, while even the moſt reſponfible 

are glad to receive it at 24 per cent. and all under the ſecurity of a 


mortgage upon che ſmall ſhare "oy are allowed f in the | aces in 
"oo une 115142! 


Biber n not t the ROO of the 8 b . hay dene 
of A mortgage, be made to furniſh the ſmall neceſſary aids which the 
-huſbandmen might have occafion for? And would not the mortgages 

they might receive from them ſupply the beſt materials for judging of 
© their fituation, and afford the moſt unqueſtionable evidence of the 
"neceſſity for occaſionally interpoſing the authority of government in 
heir behalf? Would not Interpoſitions of this nature inſpire the huſ- 
bandmen with confidence, and in the ſimpleſt way eſtabliſh thoſe prin- 


1 ciples of 2 and 98, Y mi Ru of law might Maren extend 
and ſuſtain? 51 7015 | 


j 
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[Tux deu if 43 -bulizels would Appen to be it vonly objecton; - 
but * will projutiy be found of little weight, when it is recollected, 
8 * that 


K 1 


dat the chain of connexion eſtabliſhed by the Gentoo governmedt, 
from the village regiſter to the regiſter of the province, is ſtill kept 
up; and that the ſalaries which were drawn, by a commiſſion upon the 
produce of each diviſion, are ſtill received and appropriated by thaſe 
who inherit thoſe offices by grant of ſucceſſion, and who in conſequence 


are bound to whatever duties the buſineſs of the revenue 9 
from them in their ſeveral departments. ; 


Mar it not be hoped, that the objection to detail would nk . 
it is ſeen, that through the agency of theſe eſtabliſhed officers, and 
with the ſimple operation of government's adyancing to the provincial 
regiſters the neceſſary ſums, the propoſed aid might be adminiſtered to 
the pooreſt huſbandmen ? For the particular wants of each individual 
being known' to the regiſters of the villages, and reported by them 
to the regiſters of the diſtricts, and theſe being again collected to : 
gether in their reports, every neceſſary information would be conveyed 
to the provincial officers; and as all advances from the treaſury would 
be made to them, then receipts would neceſſarily attach reſponſibility 
to them in the firſt inſtance, and from them to the ſubordinate officers; 
until the mortgage of the huſbandman's property ſhould ultimately 
eſtabliſh a ſecurity; and until, upon the ſale,of that property, the money 
ſhould be recovered, and made to flow back to the Wiz 9 
che ſame channels EE 


Ir would be an injury to the juſtice of government, to o ſuppoſe that 
any. arguments of immediate profit could be neceſſary to recommend a 
meaſure, which has evidently the general benefit for it's object, It 
may not however be improper to obſerve, that this end might in 
ſome meaſure be diſappointed by an exceſs of liberality ; as the ſudden 
tranfition from a waſting intereſt to a total exemption from it, might, 
by the too rapid introduRion of plenty, check the ſpirit of induſtry. 
„ ; E | 


* 
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To prevent this, and to keep a reſerve for further indulgence, where 
the peculiarity of fituation might make it neceſſary, it would be pru- 
dent to charge theſe loans with a moderate intereſt; and in a country 
where credit is ſeldom neceſſary beyond the harveſt, or ſix months at 
the moſt, the rate eſtabliſhed by Parliament might be made the ſtan- 
dard; always however excepting from this charge ſuch debts as ſhould 
appear to be contracted for the purchaſe of ſeed grain, or for buying 
ſuch implements of huſbandry, as might be neceſſary for cultivating to 
advantage the grounds already under tillage: debts of this kind being 
evidently of neceſſity, and incurred to preſerve the inheritance of the 
family; which being held upon the tenure of conſtant cultivation, 
ra become ſubject to forfeirure without the aſſiſtance of ſuch _” 


Tus huſbandmen relieved by theſe means From the weight of a con- 
nen intereſt, and encouraged to regard the Company as their guar- 
dians and protectors, would ſoon become ſenſible of the improved 
ſecurity of their ſituation, and no longer apprehenſive of the exactions 
of the Zemindars; who indeed would no longer have an intereſt, or an 
excuſe for oppreſſing them; every exertion of their induſtry would be 
called forth; and grounds, which for ages have been untilled, would 
de aeg into os. | 
'To "Dal the | permanency of theſe 1 the care of eber 
ment ſhould be extended to provide againſt the dreadful accidents of 
droughtem which ſometimes happen in every part of India, and which 
never fail to bring on all the miſeries of famine. Without the aid of 
ſuch affiſtance, the ſpirit of induſtry would at times be exerted in vain; 
and the endeavours of the huſbandmen, inſtead of being rewarded with 
plenty, would, in ſuch events, be productive of want and diſtreſs, from 
the loſs of their labour and their ſeeds, Happily the means of pro- 
viding againſt ſo dreadful. a misfortune in theſe provinces. are within 

. the 


14s 
the power of government, and may be attained without any conſider- 
able expenſe, and with the advantage of een a btn ren 
in their cultivations and productions. 


Tux two o greateſt don wha are on | this e ; 
through theſe provinces; the Kiſtnah to the ſouth, and the Guadavery 


on the north; their courſes being diſtant about 130 miles from each 


other, in the places where they approach the neareſt, The country 
which lies between them in this direction has a natural fall on each 
ſide, until it at length forms itſelf. i into a low flat, which, for the ſpace 
of about 47 e is at a e e . the Fear covered ich 
Mater. - 


FI 


Taz vaſt * 1 this 8 ede gausted fo 3 almoſt 
ako between theſe rivers, and capable. of containing more water 
than all the country between it and the ſea could require, would ſeem 
to promiſe an inexhauſtible ſource of plenty to thoſe Provinces, if the 
neceſſary ſupplies could be thrown into it; and even to point out a way, 


by which the cafieſt and moſt expeditious . might i 
opened between the Guadavery' and the Kiſtnah. 1 21 . 


Tus idea of 1 communication between theſe rivers "Ob means 
of this flat, which is diſtinguiſned by the name of the Colere Lake, 
moſt probably occurred to the Gentoos; as a channel is ſtill | open, but 
with few interruptions, from the northern end of this lake to the Gua- 
davery, which appears to have been the work of art; and as the re- 
mains of a like deſign are ſtill en for many miles on the 6 bat 

of the Kiſtnah, he" we „% R ed web 


Bur whether theſe channels owed their form and Ae to the 
policy of former governments, or to the natural inclination. of the 
E 2 4 country, 


Is 


country, and the violence of inundations; in either caſe, they ſeem to 
point out a way, by which the neceſſary aids of water might be pro- 
cured; and to invite government to perfect a' communication, the 
advantages of which would be immediate, and which might in time 
rae ne the trade and ain theſe Sag 


Fon ans ue es en the wordh-eatt by ths fea, is 
_ tloſed to the north-weſt by the Guadavery, and on the ſouth by the 
Kiftnah, they would ſeem to want only the advantage of this channel, 
to be ſecured apainft the ſudden irruptions of cavalry ; and to be pre- 
pared for yielding thoſe mutual aids, which their fituation, and the 
nature of their productions, ſo particularly point out; for which the 
country in the neighbourhood af the Guadavery, the ſoil of which is 
peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of rice, is moſt favoured, by the 
heavy and continued fall of the monſoon rains. The lands on either 
fide of the Kiſtnah lying high, and being fit only for the culture of 
Ury grain, yield the moſt plentiful harveſts, when the ſeaſons are moſt 
modetate : ſo that it rarely happens but that one of theſe provinces 
poſſeſſes the means of * ee life in 
the other. ; 5 8 


Tut want of water- communication bas however hitherto prevented 
the inhabitants from receiving apy material benefit from theſe advan- 
tages of their fituation ; nor can they ever be made to receive them 
effectually, unleſs aſſiſted by a canal to open this communication: 
for, denied a conſtant intercourſe by ſea, from the violence with which 
the monſoon 'winds blow for feveral months of the year, ſupplies muſt 
for the moſt part be ſent by land; and the expenſe of this, in a 
country where the only conveyance is upon the backs of bullocks, and 
where the impoſts of the road are very high, muſt neceſſarily enhance 
the prices ſo much as to amount almoſt to a prohibition. 


Tur 
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Tax expenſe of opening a channel of ſuch extent, with the diftave 
procpect of the advantages to be derived from it, will neceſſarily occur 
1 objections to this undertaking, It is hoped however hat ther 
will not appear of ſuch weight, as totally to diſoourage from the at- 
tempt; but that at leaſt a ſurvey will be ordered, to eſtimate the 
expenſe, and to form a computation of the time within which the 
work might be completed. In the meanwhile, as it cannot miſlead, = 
it may not be unſatisfactory to be informed, that from a meaſurement 
of the levels and diſtances taken with ſome accuracy there is rea 
r 
the extent they may at firſt appr. | | 


; Bor whatever may be the xeſultof,.a ſurvey, i 


dence the propoſal for forming a navigable canal is here ſubmitted, the 
ſmaller work of opening a ſufficient courſe for the water to flow from 


the Kiſtnah and the Guadavery into the Colere, is recommended with 
all the confidence, that a certain conviction of it's general and great 


utility, e n 
* | 


> Ta gend Bench of dutcountey brig between theta clus, wilt 
but ſhew the extent to which the advantages of theſe ſupplies might be 
carried; for all the lands between the ſea and theſe channels may be 
aſſiſted from them. It will ſhew too amongſt what a number the 
trifling expenſe of this work will be ſhared ;-for, by the eſtabliſhed 
uſage of the country, each land- holder is obliged to contribute two and 
a half per cent. from the produce of ſuch lands as are watered from 


any new canal or n until the expenſe of n it has been 
diſcharged, | | 


Tur 
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Tus only objeckion which it would ſeem could be rend to this 


meaſure, is the danger that it might draw off the labouring people too 
much from the bulineſs of cultivation; an objection which would cer- 
tainly have great weight, if a peculiar” inſtitution of the Gentoos had 
not removed the difficulty, by ſeparating from all other orders of the 


ſiociety thoſe people who are employed in the digging of canals. 


This claſs of people, diſtinguiſhed in India by a name expreſſive of 
their occupation, (tank diggers) have no fixed reſidence; -but wander 
about with their families in ſearch of buſineſs, and encamp round the 
place of their work, until it is finiſhed,' Inſtead therefore of appre- 
bending any temporary neglect of cultivation, from the opening of theſe 
channels, and forming the propoſed communication, the huſbandmen 


. would rather have a new. incitement to induſtry, from _ increaſed con- 


have: our Nd cheſe Om diggers would occaſion. * en 

** 1 ; van Hl & 2 Th ; a 913) een 
Ir may 1 Davie kunde recommendation of the ee, to e 
that from the great numbers, and the peculiar robuſtneſs of the peo- 
ple who compoſe this ſociety, a work of this kind might be completed 
in India in a very ſhort time. For the tank diggers, diſperſed through- 
out a country, which has every-where occaſion for their aſſiſtance, 
ate eaſily collected in whatever numbers may be neceſſary; and their 


work being paid for by meaſurement, is executed with an expedition, 


Which Europeans could not nn even in the een chtmate of 
Ne en * be 
Was will Ae deiched FRO n to aeg hete for a moment, to 
offer che tribute of acknowledgment to a people, whoſe inſtitutions 
have been ſeen to furniſh reſources whenever they were neceſſary; and 
whoſe ſimplicity of manners has enabled them to preſerve, and to ſup- 
port regulations, which diſtinguiſh them from all other people, but ill 


more peculiarly n each claſs of their ſociety from the other; ſe- 


parating 


fs: NT : 
parating, without ' e aher ain or aao, "among 
them. a ; . 
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10 „ this peculiarity in ut te of the G i is to «boi attri-. | 


buted the remains of induſtry which are till to be found throughout 

India; and which, under every revolution, has enabled the  manu- 
facturer to continue his work; changing only his ſituation, as his ſecu- 
rity, the means of ſubſiſtence, and the demand for his labour, have made 
it neceſſary. From hence too iy has proceeded, that, at different periods, 


commerce has flouriſhed in different parts of India; at one time ſhewing | 


ieſelf at Mazulipatam, where, for above a century, it diffuſed riches - 
and plenty; ſtill earlier, and more particularly, diſcovering itſelf at Surat, 
' where it is now ſaid to be on the decline; but always uniformly increaſ- 
ing and extending itſelf in the neighbourhood of the European 
eſtabliſhments; becauſe there the demand has been found to be uni- 
form; the payment is known to be certain; and becauſe there the manu- 
facturer receives a de which enſures to eg the Ker of his 
labour. ants] 

In were to be wiſhed, that ſtill greater encouragement were given to 
them z -and that poſſeſſed, as we now are, of the countries where the 
manufactures for the conſumption of Europe are in greateſt abundance 


and perfection, the policy of our adminiſtration were directed towards 


improving the condition of the manufacturers; and that by attaching 


them to our government, we might ſecure to ourſelves a preference in 


their labours, until the full extent of our demand ſhould be compleated ; 
and uiſtil our rivals, without the pretence of complaint, ſhould be made 
to yield to us that ſuperiority in the commerce with India, which our 
dominion, and the lenity of our government, entitle us to look for, 


, 


L 40 
Ir would indeed be impoſſible to ſay, to what a length theſe advan- 


tages might extend the intereſt of the Company; or how much their 


inveſtments might be varied, as well as increaſed, by their encournge- 
ment of the manufacturers. 


Trosz who hive had nn of comparing the texture of the 
goods provided for Europe, with thoſe fabricated by the natives for 
their own conſumption, muſt know, that the qualities of our callicoes, 
the lengths and breadths to which they are woven, and the denomina- 


tions by which they are diſtinguiſhed, differ as much from thoſe: manu- 


factured for the natives, as the uſes do for which they are deſigned; and 
though it would be of little conſequence to enquire at what time this 
innovation took place, yet it appears of importance to remark it here; 
becauſe as means were heretofore found to detach the weavers from the 
work to which they had been accuſtomed, and to engage them in theſe 
new manufactures, it ſeems not a forced inference to conclude, that the 
ſame ſucceſs might now be expected to follow every Ms ca 
that ſhould be given them, 


And 48 profeſfions are entailed amongſt the e and every 
male deſcendant is born under the obligation of confining himſelf to 
the occupation of his father, and of chuſing his wife from a family 
of the ſame profeſſion; it cannot be doubted, but that where manufac - 
turers are ſo numerous, our inveſtments might be compleated, even 
though the orders ſhould exceed all former exports from India to 
Europe z and that ſtill ſufficient cee might be left for other 
f. to continue in this n,. 


1 would be preſurning too >murd, to ſuppoſe it were poſſible here to 
preſcribe the particular modes which ſhould be adopted, for ſtimulating 
the induſtry of the manufacturers who now work for the Company; 

, of 
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Ives, their Pn od and their looms, to the neighbourhood of ourſettle- 
ments: for there are circumſtances which muſt ever be regulated, be- 
cauſc. they will ever, be influenced ,by, charactets and ſituations, and 
becauſe they muſt yary-with ene 0G — et 
191% ll N enen ab en 
Turai are however ſome general lines of nene which | 
will hardly admit of exception; and, the firſt, of .theſe;/ for a manu- 


facturing people, would ſeem. to be, ee gene 4 all 
times the neceſſaries of life at moderate prices. a 825 


To cum wm them this advantage, public granaries might be vſts- 
bliſhed; under ſuch regulations, as would neceſſarily influence the rates 
of the market; and in ſuch abundance, as might enable the government 
to open the public ſtores, wheneyer the 2 ers n an * 
fublengs of the poorer. working People. | | 


It ds 8 be impoſtible to 1 any pare Fe Fo 


couragement, which would operate with equal efficacy to this amongſt all 
ranks of people; and particularly with the weaving manufacturers; for 


no claſs in India more rigidly abſtain from the uſe of animal food. But 
as profeſſional, immunities are ever found to- influence the ſucceſs af 
new undertakings, it. might be politick to exempt for a. time thoſe 
weavers, who ſhould engage in the manufactures of the Company, from 
the quit rent with which they are now everywhere * hep 
vilege of eſtabliſhing and working their loom. F 

. Sous affiſtance too might be given to them in the proviſien of / the 
cotton- thread, of which their manufactures are compoſed, and which 
they now purchaſe at a great diſadvantage. For this thread being an 
article of trade, and brought from a great diſtance, it's price muſt ne- 


F : | ceſſarily 
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ceſſatily be enhanced in every "ſtage of it $ paſſage, from the firſt pur- 
chaſer, until it at length falls into the hands of the weaver, at e the men 
I of a retail fale. | 
BY will hardly bo credited, that in the ſmall extent of the cure $ 
? See, this thread, like every other article of trade, is ſubjected to 
the payment of a heavy duty to every Zemindar and renter, through - 
whoſe country it paſſes ;- and that commerce meeting with the ſame de- 
mands and diſcouragement in every part of the peninſula, is now con- 
fined: to articles of neceſſity; or carried on under the protection of 
great names, which exempt it from the payment of duties. 


Til and inſufficient as this remedy muſt be, it cannot but be 
thought fortunate, that any circumſtance ſhould have happened to yield 
the merchant relief, under the heavy preſſure of ſuch impoſitions ; and 
it is a ſatisfaction to know, that as the income to the Zemindars fiom 
theſe duties is now rendered inconſiderable, by the frequent uſe of the 
duſtucks through which this exemption is conveyed, the reſumption of 
the privilege, under which the duties are collected, may be effected, ; 
r r any maternal OI of their revenue, 


IT will however be politick to defer Aiſcovering any intention of 
wi, kind,” until the eſtabliſned ſecurity of their property ſhall have re- 
moved every apprehenfion of diſtruſt from the Zemindars; and until 
the generous policy of the Company, encouraging them on every ſide, 
"ſhall have taught them to ſubmit without reluctance to a reform of ſuch 
importance to the general intereſt of the State. 


* 'Wrtnzver this opportunity ſhall offer, it will be of infinite conſe- 

"quence to reduce the number of cuſtom-houſes, which are now to be 
met with in almoſt _— village of theſe provinces; and to free com- 
} merce 
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merce from the complicated detail it is thereby expoſed to, by eſtablſſh-' 
ing one general duty, the payment of which, in any part of the Com- 


pany's dominion, ſhall ſerve the merchant for a paſſport into eur vil- 
lage of their country.. 


AR already tteſpaſſed ſo much on your patience; it would be 
preſumption to attempt a further intruſion, if it were not juſtiſied by 
the conviction, that all your endeavours to encourage induſtry and manu- 
factures muſt prove ineffectual, if meaſures are not taken to ſecure 
the advantages they may confer; if the huſbandmen, at a diſtance from 
the ſeat of government, too far to be travelled even for obtaining juſ- 
tice, ſhould be left to feel the weight of oppreſſion without the hope of 
redreſs; and if the inhabitants of theſe countries. ſhould ſtill remain 
without a proſpect of ever being .adjudged by thoſe laws and uſages, 
which they are taught from their infancy to regard with peculiar vene- 
ration, and which are known, to differ, in the moſt eſſential points, from 
the laws eſtabliſhed in this country, | 


Taz diſtinction of tribes, which is the firſt principle in the conſti- 
tution. of the Gentoos, neceſſarily. precludes that indiſcriminating juſ- 
tice, which levels all ranks of people in the eye of our law, and which 
places the peer and the mechanic upon an equality in all public 
offences; while in India, the Bramin, uniting the dignity of the firſt 
order in the ſociety with the ſacred function of the prieſthood, is allowed 
privileges and immunities, which no other tribe dare diſpute: or 
Vane 110) OST 


Taz deſcent of property, which with us is generally entailed, to give 
dignity and importance to the elder branch of the family, amongſt the 
Gentoos is directed to go in equal diviſionamongſt the males, where divi- 
Gon is inſiſted on. But their laws diſcourage this ſo much, and the eſta- 
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'bifffied uſage, with the public opinion, ſo powerfully recommend the 
union/of family, and the common enjoyment of all the-acquiſitions they 
may make, that the inſtances of i Ru are as rare as pg are wy" 
reputable, | 

— inſtances, ſtill more forcible, might be quoted, to prove 
the impoſſibility of reconciling the ſpirit of the laws, under which we 
tive, with the inſtitutes of the Gentoos; and as their inſtitutes are blended 
with their religion, and have been preſerved to this time under every 
revolution that has happened, it cannot be ſuppoſed that any other 
Harm; een, e _ nowbe received by em, | 


Tux queſtion here "RIA wil Nets to be, not whether we wat 
innovate their conſtitution, by an attempt to introduce our laws; but 
under what form their own laws may be adminiſtered, with moſt advan- 
tage to the Subject, and with moſt ſecurity to the State: and this, it is 
hoped, will be found a queſtion of leſs difficulty than it may at firſt appear. 


Ir has been already ſeen, that the greateſt part of the lands in theſe 
provinces are held by Zemindars; and that Zemindars, from their ori. 
ginal inftitution, were veſted with judicial powers in their reſpective 
diſtriets. In this light were they ſeen, when the Company itſelf, 
a Zemindar, under the Saned of Jaffier Ally Khan, appointed Mr. Hol- 
well to undertake the duties of that office; and when' that gentleman, 
anxious to acquit himſelf in a charge, which he found complicated, and 
of extenſive juriſdiction, applied to have aſſociates joined to hint in 
the e part or his ruſt, | | 


* In this light too have the Zemindars been hitherto confidered in theſe 
provinces; and though there is too much reaſon to apprehend, that 
Judging without affociates, „ by any ſuperintending autho- 
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rity thera, detifions have been more marked. by „* 
ment, than by the rules of law, or the principles of juſtidas yet it 
would not ſeem candid to infer from hence, that becauſe the ĩnſtitution 
has been abuſed, it muſt therefore be a bad one: on. the. contrary, re- 
ferring again to Mr. Holwell, the inſtitution will appear to have pecu- 
© liar merit; for it is ſaid, that in the courſe of four years, while he 
prefided in that office, not a ſingle complaint was preferred againſt his 


judgments in criminal caſes, and but one n was mage, m"_— 
decrees in matters of property. 


SEIN therefore that juſtice has been adminiſtered to ſo muchadvan- 
tage under the authority of a Zemindar, may it not be hoped, that, under 
proper regulations, the ſame benefits might, by theſame means, be extend- 
ed throughout theſe, provinces ? And that, in their Zemindary Courts, 
the people might be gratified, in being judged by thoſe laws they ſo ear · 
neſtly ſolicit for; and to which they ſtill, aſcribe the riches and popu- 


lation, that formerly ſo particularly diſtinguiſhed theie SO, OW: 
every other part of the world ? 


Ir bas been an uſage amongſt the Gente of as great antiquity as 
their laws, for the Rajahs to form a council, from the moſt, learned of 
the Bramins, to aſſiſt. them. in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and to pro- 
nounce the deciſions of the law upon all caſes of property or offence, . 
It could not therefore be deemed an innovation, to direct, that in every 
Zemindary throughout theſe provinces, a council of this kind ſhould be 
formed, to conſiſt of any number of Bramins, from ten to three; who 
ſhould conſtantly affiſt the Zemindar in his judicial capacity, and whoke. 
| 18882 ſhould controul them in all matters of law. | 


"> evBLIC regiſter of the FD of theſe courts, which would 
feem to be a part of their conſtitution, from the report of Mr. Holwell, 
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and which is ſo conſonant to oY practice of the Gentoos in other caſes, 
would not only tend to reſtrain the Zemindars and their aſſociates from 
every abuſe of their power; but would enable the government, by 
comparing the proceedings of the ſeveral courts, to judge by what fur- 
ther regulations the courſe of juſtice might be aſſiſted; where the rigour 
of the Gentoo laws might be tempered, without invading their conſtitu- 

tion; and, above all, how the uſe of juries might be introduced; and 
the natives of theſe countries be made to feel, under the ſecurity of that 

privilege, the great advantage of living under an Engliſh adminiſtration. 


Ir may be objected to this, that the tranſlation of proceedings, fo 
voluminous and complicated, would require the affiſtance of a greater 
number of agents, than might be found qualified for ſuch an under- 
taking. But may it not be anſwered, that this objection is in itſelf a 
reaſon ? And that in ſhewing how imperfe& and confined the communi- 
cation between the natives and the Engliſh now is, it marks ſtrongly 
the neceſſity of adopting ſome mode of encouragement, by which the 
ſtudy of our reſpective languages might be made more general? And 
what mode could be propoſed, more likely to give this encouragement 
wo the natives, than the certainty of being employed ? 
Ir, therefore, no other objection ſhould be found to oppoſe this 
meaſure, the one above ſuggeſted would not ſeem difficult to be ob- 
viated ; and as the eſtabliſhment of the Zemindars in their lands, under 
ſuch ſecurity as might remove every apprehenſion, ſhould precede the 
regulations here propoſed, there would be time enough, before that 
could be effected, for extending the knowledge of our language, and for 
making the ſtudy of the Gentoo more familiar ; and if ſmall premiums 
of encouragement were to be offered to the natives, and rewards of 
' more conſequence were to be held out, to excite the application of the 
Europeans, it cannot be doubted, but that, at the expenſe of ten or 


twelve 
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twelve thouſand pounds, you would 1 in a ſhort time a bundlen 
number of agents well qualified to tranſlate theſe proceedings; and whoſe 
ſtudies could not fail to throw new lights on the hiſtory of a country, 


and of a people, with which we are yet but imperfectly acquainted. - 
I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, | ; 7 EN 
With the greateſt reſpet, 


\ 


 HoxnovrABLE S1Rs, 
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Your moſt obedient and 


Moſt humble ſervant, 


George Se Havre es ( Signed) 


JOHN SULIVAN. 
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